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typhoid-bacillus is transported, are contact with the typhoid-dejec- 
tions, the use of water or milk contaminated with the bacilli, or 
of various substances infected through the medium of the air. 



MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Intellect in Great Britain. 

That the study of the origin, distribution, and characteristics of 
eminent men both lends a peculiar charm to history and at the 
same time furnishes the key to many of the influences that shape 
civilization, is a thought that has inspired many a student. The 
temperaments and training of different writers have led them to 
attack the problem from various points of view. In our own day 
much interest has been exhibited in the study of great men from 
what might be called the ' natural history ' point of view, — a view 
that emphasizes the importance of average results in contradistinc- 
tion to a minute study of the individual as individual ; that inquires 
into the influences of ancestry, of environment, physical, mental, 
and moral. M. de Candolle's study of scientists, and Mr. Francis 
Galton's work upon ' Hereditary Genius,' are eminent instances of 
work in this field. It is as a minor contribution to this study that 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle {The Nineteenth Century, August, 1888) 
analyzes the geographical distribution of eminent men in the Great 
Britain of to-day. Such an analysis may suggest the influences of 
climate, as well as of educational, political, and other artificial sur- 
roundings. 

The first question is, naturally, who are the eminent men ? Dr. 
Doyle does well in requiring as a test of eminence the appearance 
of the name in a standard biographical dictionary, such as the ' Men 
of the Time,' excluding as far as possible all merely local celebri- 
ties. He thus finds about 1,150 men, " who have, during the latter 
part of the Victorian era, attained eminence in literature, poetry, 
art, music, medicine, sculpture, engineering, law, and other intel- 
lectual walks of life." Of these, 824 were born in England, 157 in 
Scotland, 121 in Ireland, and 49 were born abroad (it should be 
added that an appreciable number of men are of immediate Irish or 
Scottish extraction, though born in England). Comparing these 
numbers with the populations of the three countries (including 
Wales under England), we find that Scotland ranks first, with 1 
man of distinction to 22,000 of the population ; England next, with 
1 to 31,000 ; and Ireland last, with 1 to 49,000. If we take Wales 
separately, England's proportion becomes 1 in 30,000, and Wales 
foots the list with but 1 in 58,000. 

The showing of London, as the great intellectual centre, is a 
chief point of interest. Of the 824 Englishmen, 235 are of London 
birth, which, placing the population of London as one-seventh of 
that of England, gives London 1 celebrity to 16,000, and the prov- 
inces not more than 1 in 34,000. This shows at once how strongly 
the brightest intellects are attracted to the metropolis. But Dr. 
Doyle points out, that while London stands so well as regards celeb- 
rities, if we confine our attention to men of first-rank ability, the 
provinces show a superiority. While not re-enforcing this state- 
ment with percentages, he asks us to remember that Darwin, Owen, 
Hooker, and Tyndall ; that Leighton and Millais ; that Herbert 
Spencer ; that Tennyson, Carlyle, Freeman, Lecky ; that Dickens 
and ' George Eliot,' — are all country-born. 

Continuing this analysis, it is found that London is especially 
strong in the production of artists and scientists, — both branches 
in which organized educational institutions are of supreme value. 
The following table may serve for a partial comparison of London 
with the counties to the north and south : — 
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men, 8 lawyers, 5 sculptors, 4 soldiers, 4 seamen, and 22 who must 
be classed as miscellaneous. 

The detailed analysis of the standing of the several counties is 
hardly of interest to an American public. In the southern counties 
there appears 1 celebrity to 23,000 of population. The county of 
Hampshire stands best, with a ratio of 1 in 13,000. The midland 
counties are unmistakably and regularly less fertile intellectually 
than the southern counties, producing only about half the propor- 
tion of celebrities, or 1 in 41,000. Physical surroundings furnish no 
clew to this difference ; and Dr. Doyle regards it as racial, as due 
to a purer and better-developed stock. The four eastern counties 
of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex stand even higher than 
the southern, with a ratio of 1 in 22,000. It is interesting to note 
that Suffolk is the county of famous women, producing Agnes 
Strickland, Jean Ingelow, Miss Edwards, and others. In the north- 
ern counties the statistics do not bear out their reputation for saga- 
city, making only 1 in 43,000 celebrated. 

" All English results for the larger divisions of the country are 
put in the shade by the lowlands of Scotland, where 1,800,000 peo- 
ple yield 97 celebrities, or 1 in 18,500. These figures put that por- 
tion of Scotland which lies between the Forth and Clyde on the 
north, and the English border, in the proud position of having 
reared a larger number of famous men in the later Victorian era 
than any other stretch of country of equal size." " The single town 
of Edinburgh has produced no less than 46 worthies, which, when 
compared with the population, gives an average of 1 in 5,500, nearly 
three times as high as that of London." The north of Scotland fur- 
nishes 31 names, in which the Aberdeenshire district ranks best. 

The following table for Ireland shows that Dublin can well hold 
its own with any English city in its contribution to English wor- 
thies : — • 
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The remaining Londoners include 20 theologians, 12 medical 



In reviewing these results, Dr. Doyle notices, that, if a line be 
drawn through the centre of Lincolnshire, the poetry of the nation 
will be found on the south of it. The list includes Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Browning, William Morris, Matthew Arnold, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Gosse, and a host of lesser lights ; while the few above 
this line are readily counted. " It may be generally stated, that, 
with a few notable exceptions, music, poetry, and art reach their 
highest development in the south, while theology, science, and en- 
gineering predominate in higher altitudes." Again : the towns 
have a greateV intellectual activity than the country, and the agri- 
cultural districts are usually richer in great men than manufactur- 
ing or mining districts. 

Speech and Music in Disease. — In those strange mental 
disorders in which one of the factors of speech is lost, it is a general 
law that the most recently organized function, the one representing 
the higher stages of civilization and education, is the one first to be 
affected. A German alienist (Neurologisches Centralblatt, Sept. 
15) has recently described cases admirably illustrating the truth of 
this generalization. Expression by gesture, without the use of sym- 
bolic words, is a more primitive form of expression than is regu- 
lated speech. Similarly the expression of emotional states by mere 
sound, by music, is an earlier acquisition than speech. In 16 cases 
of aphasia, 1 1 showed marked inability to express their thoughts by 
the ordinary vocal articulation. The defect was not a loss of intelli- 
gence or a paralysis, but the association between the ideas and the 
feeling of the vocal mechanism when uttering the sounds expressing 
such ideas is lost. In these eleven cases the power of singing and 
understanding melodies was retained. These patients, too, retained 
the gesture-language and full powers of emotional expression. 
They could automatically repeat what was spoken to them just as 
well when this made sense as when it did not. In the other five 
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cases, however, the loss of speech brought with it the loss of musi- 
cal expression, though it was definitely ascertained that at least two 
of the five were musically inclined. Whether these differences 
depend on individual education, upon different locations of the 
affected mental centres, or upon the intensity of the affection, re- 
mains to be determined. 



ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 



Electric Conductors for Alternating Currents. 

One of the most practical and useful papers read before the last 
meeting of the British Association was one by Sir William Thom- 
son, in which he calculated the distribution of a rapidly varying 
electric current in a conductor. 

It is well known that an electric current which has reached a 
steady condition in a wire is uniformly distributed through its sec- 
tion, and the resistance of the wire varies inversely as the area. 
But with rapidly varying currents the case is different, and the dif- 
ference may be understood from an analogy to liquid motion, due 
to Mr. Heaviside. In the first place, Professor Poynting has shown 
that the electrical energy which appears in a wire carrying a cur- 
rent is not conveyed directly through the wire from the dynamo or 
battery supplying it, but it is first conveyed to the medium sur- 
rounding the circuit, and then enters the wire at every point from 
the medium. According to Mr. Heaviside, the state of the case 
may be partially represented by a hollow tube in a tank of water. 
If we move the tube slowly in one direction, and if the tube be long 
in proportion to its diameter, then in a short time all of the particles 
of water in the tube will be moving with it, at the same velocity. 
This represents a steady current ; and it partly illustrates Professor 
Poynting's idea, for the motion of the water is due to the friction of 
the tube at every point of the boundary, not to a pressure along 
the tube such as would be produced by a piston in it. 

If, instead of giving a steady motion in one direction, we move 
the tube backward and forward rapidly, we will have the outer layer 
of water moving nearly as fast as the tube, the velocity decreasing 
as we proceed inward ; and, finally, if we make the oscillations 
short enough and rapid enough, the inner layers will not move at 
all, only the particles near the outside taking part in the motion. 

Now, this is exactly what happens in the case of an electric cur- 
rent which changes very rapidly. If the change is rapid enough, 
the current — corresponding to the velocity of the particles of 
water — will be mainly near the outer surface of the wire, and it 
might happen that there is no current at all at the axis. The effect 
of this is to increase the apparent resistance of the conductor, caus- 
ing a greater loss from heating, and a greater fall of potential, than 
ordinary calculation would give. 

Now, although these facts have been pretty well known since 
Maxwell's treatise on electricity and magnetism was published, yet 
very few people suspected that they would have any practical bear- 
ing on alternating systems of electrical distribution. Sir William 
Thomson, however, in calculating out some numerical examples, 
obtains results which show that in the alternating system as ordi- 
narily used a considerable portion of the inside of the conductors 
does not carry any current at all, and is useless. For example : 
with the period of alternation used by the Westinghouse Company 
in the United States, in the neighborhood of eight thousand a min- 
ute, the current does not penetrate so much as one-eighth of an 
inch into the wire. The size of conductor used for distributing 
current for even a moderate number of lamps — say, a thousand 
lamps at a mean distance of a mile — is much beyond this limit of 
semi-diameter, in the case cited being more than half an inch in diam- 
eter. The result is a much greater loss by heating than is usually 
calculated, and a fall of potential that in some cases interferes with 
the brightness of the lamps. In order to make these effects a min- 
imum, it would be necessary to use for conductors either thin, hol- 
low tubes, or thin, flat strips of metal, and especially is this the 
case when a large number of lamps are to be supplied. The ex- 
pense of the tubes would in all probability make their use imprac- 
ticable ; so that in future we may expect to see any extended alter- 
nating-current distribution either with copper strips as conductors, 
or with a number of comparatively small wires. It should be 
pointed out as an illustration of the value of a sound mathematical 



training in applied electricity, that the best form of conductor for 
any particular case of distribution, whether strips, a single wire, or 
a number of wires, can be calculated from obtainable data as to 
prices. It is the experience of the writer, however, that few electric 
plants are installed in a way to secure the greatest economy, and 
much money is wasted needlessly from neglecting to make the 
necessary calculations. 

The Sun-Lamp. — One of the most attractive of high-power 
electric lamps is that known in France, where it was invented, as 
the ' lampe soleil.' It consists of a wedge of some refractory ma- 
terial, marble preferably, held between two carbon rods that are 
inclined to one another. This is set in a cavity in a marble block 
held in an iron frame. A very simple lamp of this kind can be 
made by boring a couple of holes in a block of marble so they are 
slightly inclined and approach within about a quarter of an inch at 
the bottom, and putting in two carbon rods. If this be supplied 
with an alternating current to form an arc between the carbons, 
the marble will be heated, and will give off a brilliant, mellow light 
of a golden tinge, very different from the piercing but rather disa- 
greeable light of the ordinary arc-lamp. A very high candle-power 
can be obtained from it, and it is absolutely steady. The objec- 
tions to its use arose from the facts that it was not certain to start 
up automatically when the current was turned on, and it required 
alternating currents instead of direct. This was some years ago, 
before alternating currents had been largely introduced. From the 
fact that a larger surface has to be heated than in the ordinary arc- 
lamp, and the surrounding material conducts away a considerable 
amount of heat, the lamp is not so economical as are arc-lamps. 
In the last few years alternating-current distribution has been de- 
veloped, and now an English syndicate is being formed to intro- 
duce a modified sun-lamp, in which many of the objections of the 
old form have been removed. The lighting is now automatic and 
certain, and the lamp can be used either with continuous or alter- 
nating current generators. For lighting halls, galleries, etc., and 
in general for interior illumination, this modified lamp should have 
an extensive field. 

The Electric Light vs. Gas in France. — Messrs. Brun & 
Co., owners of a silk-manufactory at St. Clamond, give some par- 
ticulars, in Annales Telegraphiques, as to the comparative cost of 
gas and electric lights, obtained from two years' experience in their 
works. The original lighting of the factory was by 540 gas-jets, 
consuming 20,000 francs' worth of gas annually. These were re- 
placed by 600 incandescent lamps, — one-half Edison, the rest 
Swan, — the average life being 1,200 hours. The current is sup- 
plied by an Edison dynamo of 450 amperes and 100 volts. It has 
worked for 18 months at an average of 15 hours per day. Part of 
the factory works night and day, and some of the lamps work 
3,600 hours a year, while others are only used for 600 hours. The 
following are the expenses : — 

Cost of 90-liorse-power engine, with fittings 32,000 francs. 

Dynamo, conductors, lamps, etc 23,000 " 

Total 55,000 francs. 

The yearly cost is, — 

10 per cent sinking fund . .... 5,500 francs. 

5 " " interest 2,750 il 

Increase in coal-consumption 1,200 ll 

" " oil, etc 250 " 

Renewal, 600 lamps 2,700 u 

Total 12,400 francs. 

The saving is 7,600 francs per annum. The item of labor is not 
included, as the force of mechanics was not increased on putting 
in the installation. 

BOOK-REVIEWS. 

The Land beyond the Forest. By E. Gerard. New York, Har- 
per. 12°. 

Mrs. Gerard has collected her observations during a two- 
years' life in Transylvania in the present attractive volume, and 
greatly enhanced the value of her descriptions by adding to her 
own experiences information from other sources, which became 



